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graceless lout who would neither learn his declensions
nor sit on a counting-house stool, would discuss the situa-
tion with some hoarse-voiced, purple-visaged com-
mander just in from Guinea, and another young gentle-
man would go out to see the world from the waist of a
cranky carack.
This was the manner of Martin Frobisher's indentur-
ing, a tall, strong lad from the Yorkshire dales, a
stranger among the salty West-countrymen and ear-
ringed ship-men from the Thames Estuary. He was
sent to sea because they could do nothing with him
ashore. At sea he remained for forty years, with
scarcely any rest, and in action he died.
The Frobishers, so far as we are able to discover, had
no embarrassing particularity concerning the spelling of
their name* As with Shakespeare, we are offered a num-
ber of alternatives. But the Frobishers were of Welsh
origin. They had come out of Chirk, in Owen Glen-
dower's country, to settle in Yorkshire, about 1350, and
they called themselves Furbisher, Furbiser, and even
Ffourbyssher, depending upon the taste and fancy of
the speller. Martin himself, as will be noted later on In
this book, was not the man to settle a question of this
sort. In 1572, when he was about thirty-four years old,
he made a declaration before the Queen's commissioners
concerning his dealings with the Earl of Desmond, and
he gave his name as Martyn Ffurbussher. Twenty
years later Her Majesty writes to her * 'trustee and well
beloved Sir Martin Furbissher." In the same year,
however, Martin signed himself "Froobiser," and while
this may have been merely the hurried scrawl of an
illiterate man half demented with the agony of a morti-
fying wound, it proves that during the Elizabethan era
even a celebrated admiral did not insist on exactitude
in the writing of his name.
But no matter how neglectful they might be in this